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THE RECHABITES AND THE FORTUNATE 
ISLANDS. 

“JonaDaB, the son of Rechab, shall not 
want a man to stand before me for ever,” 
are the emphatic words of Jeremiah. Wolff 
and Pierotti mention nomadic tribes in 
the present century who claim to be the 
descendants of Rechab, but the post-Biblical 
references* to the sons of Jonadab are so 
seanty that speculation has been fertile. 
Where history is silent, or nearly so, legend 
may be heard. A narrative which links the 
fate of the Rechabites with the story of the 
Fortunate Islands is in many respects so 
curious as to be well worth the attention of 
the student of myths. The Syriac text of 
this narrative was published last year by Dr. 
F. Nau, and it is to this I now wish to call 
attention.t 


* In ‘The Rechabites and the Rechabim’ (London, 
1897) the present writer has collected various 
Biblical and non-Biblical references to these Hebrew 
teetotalers. 

+ ‘ Les Fils de Jonadab, fils de Rechab, et les Iles 
Fortunées (Histoire de Zozime).’ Texte Syriaque 
de Jacques d’Edesse, publié pour la premiére fois, 
avec une traduction francaise d’aprés les MSS. de 
Paris et de Londres, par F. Nau, Docteur és 


Jacob of Edessa tells us that there was a 
holy man named Zozimus who lived for forty 
years in the desert without eating bread or 
drinking wine or seeing a human being, and 
who prayed night and day that God would 
show him the dwelling-place of the Rechabites, 
whom he regarded as having been taken from 
the known world in the time of the prophet 
Jeremiah. One day an angel a sensed to 
communicate the longed - for 
Together they or" for forty days, when 
Zozimus, worn out by fatigue, prayed for 
three days. Then an animal appeared, on 
which he rode for many days until a mighty 
sea was reached. On the shore was a great 
tree, and in the centre of the water a wall 
of clouds. Zozimus took hold of the branch 
and was carried by it to where a branch of 
another tree met it from the wall of cloud 
and thus he reached the land. He now found 
himself in a beautiful country with many 
superb trees and delicious fruits. It was a 
great island, without mountain or hill, but 
decked with flowers and full of perfumes. 
He meets a naked man. “ Hast thou come from 
the world of vanity?” the new arrival asks, and 
Zozimus answers in the aftirmative, but asks 
the reason of his nudity. “It is thou who 
art naked, without knowing it,” is the reply, 
“for thy garments are corruptible whilst 
mine are incorruptible. Look towards 
heaven.” And looking upwards Zozimus 
sees that the figure of the man is like that of 
an angel. Zozimus is now taken to the other 
brethren of this happy island. They think 
that the end of the world must be near since 
a human being has penetrated to their abode ; 
but two angels appear and tell them that the 
end is not yet, po that Zozimus is to remain 
with them for seven days and to be instructed 
in all their history. For this purpose he 
becomes the guest of a deacon, in whose tent 
he dwells. The Rechabites fast until the 
ninth hour, when they dine off the fruit of 
the trees and drink of sweet streams which 
cease to flow when the repast is ended. The 
Rechabites were full of curiosity as to the 
world of vanity, and Zozimus begged his host 
to say that he was not there in order that he 
might have rest from the visitors who flocked 
to him by day and night. The Rechabites 
are highly indignant at this invitation to 
falsehood ; but Zozimus makes his peace, and 
he learns the history of the peopling of this 
island of the blessed. In the time of Jere- 
miah the Rechabites adopted their abstinent 
Sciences (Paris, Ernest Leroux, 
1899, Svo. pp. 39). There is a lengthy notice of 
Jacob of Edessa in the ‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis’ of 
J. 8. Assemanus. 
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habits, but when Joachim was king he com- 
manded them to live in the same fashion as 
the rest of his subjects, and on their refusal 
caused them to be imprisoned. From this 
captivity they were released by angels, who 
led them through the air and placed them in 
this island. They had no vines, they sowed 
no seed, they had no need to work wood or 
iron, they had no houses or buildings, they 
had no gold and no silver. In the island there 
was no winter, no snow, no ice. The cloud 
wall which surrounded the island shut out 
the sun. The Rechabites married only for 
the perpetuation of the race, and, this accom- 
plished, lived the remainder of their lives in 
celibacy. Of each marriage there were two 
children, one destined to virginity and the 
other to the married state. The life of the 
just was prolonged, whilst that of the wicked 
was shortened. (This is remarkable, as we 
are also told that the Rechabites were “ pure 
and without stain.”) Whilst destitute of 
clothing they were covered with a vestment 
of glory, so that their nakedness was not 
visible. Angels came to bring them intelli- 

ence of the events of the world of vanity. 

hey knew in this way of the life and 
suffering of Christ. They are reminded 
of the forty days’ fast of the Lord when 
they see the fruits vanish from the trees. 
During this time they are fed with manna, 
“as our fathers were when they left 
Egypt.”* At the feast of the Resurrec- 
tion they watch for three days and three 


nights ; and the other sacred festivals they | 


celebrate in the company of the celestial 
hosts. The Rechabites have no anger, no 
envy, no evil thoughts, and are exempt from 


'shape before the fifth century. 


and they arise as the ransomed is raised 
by God from its adoration and sent into a 
superb habitation to await the last day. 
The Rechabites in their lonely isle can hear 
the voices of the angels, of the spirits, and 
of the powers as they chant their hymns of 
—— the heavens. All this, atmuch greater 
ength, was written down for Zozimus in a 
document which he might take back with 
him to the world of vanity. His journey 
from the island was made in the same fashion 
as the journey thither. Once more in his 
cavern home, his curiosity as to the Recha- 
bites satisfied, Zozimus renewed the even 
tenor of his solitary existence. Of the class 
of Eastern ascetics to which Zozimus belongs 
there are some curious anecdotes in the 
* Laughable Stories’ of Gregory Bar-Hebreus, 
recently translated from the Syriac by Dr. 
E. A. Wallis Budge, and published in Luzac’s 
“Semitic Texts and Translations.” It is a 
very curious and interesting book. 

The story of Zozimus is believed to have 
been written first in Hebrew, then in Greek, 
and then in Syriac. The oldest MS. 
apparently belongs to the end of the twelfth 
century, but the substance is no doubt much 
earlier. Some of its phrases show that it is 
not likely to have been put in its present 
There are 
internal evidences, too, that the translator 
has made extensive alterations which are not 
always very skilfully executed. As Bar 
Hebreeus says that the Rechabites in the 
Fortunate Isles practised the law of Moses, 
it seems certain that we have to deal with 
a Hebrew legend which has been transformed 
into a Christian myth. 


suffering and disease. When the time of| Dr. Nau points out that the author has tat 
death comes an angel says, “Oh, stainless | not noticed that if each couple have but two gre 
soul, thy Master calls thee to Him.” Then) children, and one of these is devoted to gr 
the oo joyfully quits the body and goes | celibacy, the RKechabites would decrease by wo 
before the messenger, and is ladly welcomed | one-half in each generation. He has another tat 
by the other angels. As the Rechabites have | curious calculation. From the time of mu 
no instruments of labour, the angels prepare | Jeremiah to that of Jacob of Edessa we may are 
the place of sepulture. The soul is beautiful | reckon forty generations. If, then, at the or | 
and luminous, resembling in form the human | latter date there were but two Rechabites mo 
body, but is light and aérial. The soul, con- | who remained from four, who remained from mei 
ducted by angels to heaven, is there received | eight, &c., since one-half of each generation con 
by celestial cohorts until, past cherubim | were celibate, we should have to suppose ent 
and seraphim, it is taken by the Son of God | the existence in the prophet’s days of “ plus of | 
to adore the Father. And this moment is| de mille milliards” of Rechabites. The room con 
known to the brethren in the blessed island, | of Hanan would need to have been extensive set 
— — for such accompany. Dr. Nau observes :— not 

* The Rechabim were not Israelites by origin, ** Jaidéveloppé cet exemple pour montrer gue I’on city 
though they may have intermarried with the Jews | devrait toujours veiller, méme quand on fait du shir 
in the course of the generations in which they were | mysticisme, 4 ce que la raison ne perde pas ses I ga 

on. ney are, however, regarded as descendan . . 

yy and Keturah, ond therefore classed If, as is probable, this story of the Recha- tan 
with the “Sons of the Concubines.” bites is a Hebrew legend with Christian crit 
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additions and alterations, it may be connected 
with the folk-lore about the river Sambation. 
This is often sought, but rarely found. 
During the week it casts rocks up to the 
sky, but the roar of its waters ceases on the 
Sabbath. Beyond the river in this mystic 
country live the Red Jews. (Prof. Leo 
Wiener mentions some of the literature of 
the Sambation in his ‘History of Yiddish 
Literature.) In the fifteenth century we 
hear of the Bene Israel living there, who say 
that they are the children of Moses: “They 
are pure as angels, and never transgress the 
law.” From Dr. A. Neubauer’s interesting 
articles ‘Where are the Ten Tribes?’ which 
appeared in the first volume of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, we learn that it was 
believed that a part of the exiled Israelites 
were hidden by a cloud which descended 
upon them (pp. 20, 106). Yagel places the 
Rechabites, with part of the ten tribes, on 
the other side of the river Sambation (p. 406). 
The story of Zozimus bears internal 
evidence of having been freely treated by 
successive editors, and in places suggests a 
tchwork made from different versions. 
The characteristics of the Rechabim, those 
sturdy protesters against the luxury of the 
Hebrews, are not very evident in the picture 
of these impossible dwellers in the Fortunate 
Isles. FEF. A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
SUPPLEMENTARY CORRECTIONS. 
(See 6 S. xi. 105; ante, 165.) 

In concluding my series of humble anno- 
tations upon the sixty-three volumes of that 
great work the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ 1885-1900, I may be permitted a few 
words of needful explanation. Those anno- 
tations (which have, perhaps, received too 
much courtesy from the Editor of ‘ N. & Q.’) 
are not the result of an attempt to search for 
or parade new materials. They are nothin 
more than a reproduction of scatterec 
memoranda of very varying value, the out- 
come of much unregulated reading, almost 
entirely confined to my own small collection 
of books. If space and time had been at my 
command I could, indeed, have made one large 
set of additions. But my accumulation of 
notes relating to persons connected with the 
city of Hull and the East Riding of York- 
shire was too large to be used in this way. 
I gave a solitary specimen, viz., E. H. Barker, 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xii. 443-5. I take this oppor- 
tunity of making some final and general 
criticisms, 


The unevenness of treatment shows that 
the assistance of specialists in subjects and 
in districts should have been obtained 
throughout. All the natives of the county 
of A are included, because an enthusiastic 
collector for that county was on the staff; 
county B is almost unrepresented, simply 
because no such specialist was pot mn | 
The same remark is true also of subjects. 
If proofs had been sent to experts in local 
topography the many whimsical disguisings 
and hopeless misreadings of place-names 
with which the columns of the dictionary 
swarm would have been avoided. There 
should have been an editorial committee to 
add to every article precise genealogical and 
bibliographical details, which are perhaps 
the most valuable feature in the work, and 
yet are entirely neglected by some of the 
contributors. The writers of the biographies 
of scientific men have taken care that none 
but scientific men shall read them. Instead 
(e.g.) of the life of a chemist they give us a 
history of chemistry. 


Vol. I. 

P. 325 b, 1. 12. “First edition, 1702,” should 
be 1675. (See vol. lxii. p. 400 a.) 

P. 348 b, 1. 7 from foot. For “1771, when” 
read 1761; in 1771. (See vol. ii. p. 7 a.) 

P. 384 a. For “Somervile” read Somerville 
(liii. 256). 

P. 439 b. Under ‘James I.’ Mr. Gardiner 
says Queen Anne was a Roman Catholic 
(xxix. 169, 175). 

Vol. II. 


P. 7a, l. 10 from foot. His grandfather 
was Richard, not James. (See p. 6 b.) 

P.7 b. He was not created Viscount 
Valentia in 1621 (see p. 4 a), and did not 
succeed to that title until 1642 (p. 5 a). 

P. 234 a, 122 from foot. The appointment 
was by popular election, not by the bishop. 


Vol. III. 
P. 55 b, 1. 8 from foot. For “1808” read 
1828, 
P. 297 a. For “ Cosins” read Costin. 
Vol. IV. 
P. 109 a. The reference “ Plantagenet ” 
should be John. 
P. 109 b, 1.7 from foot. For “1741” read 
1730, 
P. 142 b. For “ Forster” read Foster. 
P. 144a. The heraldry is wrongly punctu- 
ated. 
P. 145 b. For “Serbergham” read Seberg- 
ham. 
P. 177 a, 1. 19 from foot. The year is 
omitted. 
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P. 447 a. For “Saunderson” read Sanderson 
(1. 265). 


hold. 
Vol. V. 

P. 15 a. For “Kennet” read Aennett 
(xxxi. 2). 

P. 15 b. For “Glynn” read Glynne 
(xxii. 15). 

P. 212 b. For “ Beverlace” read Beverlac. 

. P. 219 b, l. 28 from foot. “Similar but 

more sucvessful to” ? 


Vol. VILL. 

P. 31 a. For “ Kennet ” (4s) read Aennett. 

P. 74 b. “Barton bridge” should doubtless 
be Barbon (7.e., Barbourne) bridge. 

P. 76 a. “ Walgherton ” ? 

P. 132 b. “ Holderness.” In his own time 
his name had a final e. For “Countess Hol- 
derness” read Countess of /. (line 32). 

P. 153 b. For “ Tinton” read 7'urton. 

P. 403 b. Coprario, Coperario, ¢.v. 


Vol. IX. 

P. 148 b, 1. 28 from foot. For “ January” 
read July. 

P. 150 b, 1. 13 from foot. For “ brother” 
read father. There is a confusion here that 
needs rectification. 

P. 341 b, 1.3 from foot. For “1813” read 
1713. 

P. 349 a, 1. 2, omit “college” ; 1. 3, add the 
year after 24 November. 

P. 407 a. “ Pinkney” ; 457 b, “ Pinckie.” 

P. 458 b. ‘Compl. Gent.,’ “ 1562,” read 1622. 


Vol. XI. 
P. 207 b, headline. For “Codringron” read 
Codrington. 
Vol. XV 


P. 2 a. The distinction between baptism 
and christening exists only in the minds of 
the vulgar. 

P. 25 a. The child “ born at the beginning 
of 1844” is entered under 1843 (p. 29 b). 

P. 28 a The date 31 December, 1863, is 
given as 12 December, 1863 (p. 29 b). 

P. 54a. The date 6 January, 1653, is given 
as 16 January, 1653-4 (p. 59 b). 

P. 94a. For “ Brightstone” (47s) read Brigh- 
stone. 

P. 329 a. Burnet, “vi. 130,” is quoted 
“ii. 130” in xxxviii. 107 a. 

Vol. XVI. 

P. 258 a. For “ Willersley ” read Willersey. 

P. 316 a. For “Eshott” read L£sholt 
(xlix. 160 b). 

Vol. XVIII. 


P. 131 b. For “Wharfdale” read Wharfe- 
dale, 


P. 448 b, 1. 2. For “Steinhold” read Stern- | 


P. 165 a. For “ Ford ” read Forde (xix. 427). 
P. 286 a. For “Hawke” read Hawk. 
P. 398 b. For “Hutchinson” read /utche- 
son, 
P. 416 a. Fishwick’s ‘ Fielden,’ “ 1844,” read 
1884. Ww. C. B. 
(To be continued.) 


SURNAMES FROM SINGLE LETTERS. 

Some of our surnames seem undoubtedly to 
have been derived from single letters of the 
alphabet. I have tried to make a list of 
them. All the names mentioned occur in 
either the ‘London Directory’ or the ‘ Liver- 
pool Directory,’ with the exception of Gee- 
son, which is, however, the patronymic of a 
well-known Midland cricketer. An examina- 
tion of other directories would probably 
result in further examples being found. 
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This list is a purely tentative one, and 
criticism and emendation are invited. Some 
of the names are, of course, capable of ex- 
ge from another source. Thus the 


ulk of our Days are beyond doubt the Middle 
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English deye (O.E. da’ge, O.Nor. deigja), | witness, an entire stranger, was called in to 
dairy servant ; Esson and Eason may be the | attest the document, and did so by signing 
O.E. esne, an individual who was almost as | the identical name, also in full. 

much a slave as the thew (O.F. thedéw) or My friend is a gentleman, and [ think in- 
thrall (O.E. thre'l). It may, too, be argued that | capable of a wilful and wicked lie. In any 
Tay, Tees, Dee, and Kew are the geographical | case, he permits me to say that he is open 
names ; that Jay and Peacock are the bird-| to a personal reference by any unbelieving 


names; that Kay and Key=quay, and so | person. Epwarp P. Wotrerstan. 
with others; but I think that a tolerably , 
good test of the patronymic nature of a sur-| Srx-Gan-ru.—Six hundred miles from the 


name is the fact of its being found in its| coast of China is the city of Sin-gan-fu, 
genitive form, or with the suffix -son or a| whither the Emperor and the Dowager Em- 
diminutive ending. My point is mainly this, | press are said to have fled. Sin-gan-fu was 
that some instances of these names are not | one of the ancient capitals of China, and for 
to be unquestioningly taken to have the | us possesses great interest as containing the 
face-origin which has hitherto been solely | oldest extant monument of missionary enter- 
ascribed to them. prise. Here, in the year 1625, a stone slab, 
I cannot trace an English surname actually | about six feet by three, was accidentally dug 
written with a single letter, but such names, | up, containing an abstract of Christian doc- 
as one may readily suppose, are found in| trine in Chinese characters, with the names 
France. The Paris correspondent of the | of the Nestorian patriarch, of the bishop, and 
London Daily Telegraph, writing in that | of several priests appended, which are all 
journal’s issue of 12 Heveauiee, 1894, said | written in Estrangelo, an old form of the 
that there was a wine merchant living in the | Syriac alphabet. The inscription bears a 
faubourgs named Monsieur O, and he added, | date corresponding to 781 A.D. and its 
“One-letter patronymics, however, are not | genuineness, at one time doubted, has now 
so uncommon as might be imagined. There! been accepted by the best scholars. This 
are said to be as many as five persons in| Nestorian alphabet became the sag of a 
Paris whose names are of this fs ener othe whole family of alphabets, stretching across 
type.” He also mentions a Monsieur Adolphe | Central Asia from the Volga to the shores of 
Maximilien EFG, whose surname consisted of | the Pacific, of which the Kalmuk, the Mon- 
these three letters. | golian, and the Manchu still survive. It was 
In England we can see from a modern in- | anciently used by the Turkish races of the 
stance, with which I am personally acquainted, | Khanates, as is proved by the ‘Kudatku 
how easy it may have been for single-letter | Bilik,’a poem now preserved at Vienna, com- 
surnames to arise. There is a well-known | posed in the eleventh century and written at 
London City tailor who advertises himself as | Herat, the seat of a Nestorian archbishopric. 
“Mr. A.” If I remember rightly his real| We learn from Marco Polo the great success 
name is Alderton, but as he has been locally | of the Nestorian missionaries. Even the wife 
known to everybody in his trade for many | of Kubla Khan was a convert. 
years as Mr. A, and as many have never Isaac TAYLor. 
eard his full name, he thought it prudent 
to keep the highly shortened form for busi- 
ness purposes. Hy. Harrison. 


A Surerstition.—The following, 
from the Scotsman of 6 September, is suf- 
ficiently curious and important to merit pre- 
servation in these pages :— 

«4 row of paupers’ houses, very neatly designed 


Brrr: by chance 
made the acquaintance of a gentlemz mn- 
ing this un has just been erected at Aharacle, Mr. Rudd, o 
common , Surname, Ardnamurchan, having advanced a_ considerable 
searched the : London Directory, and found, | sum for building purposes to the parish council on 
to my surprise, that there are in London | easy terms. Accommodation is provided for ten 
A ’ 
some five or six gentlemen of that name, one | persons. A few days ago Mr. H. MacPherson, 
of whom had been by his parents—unwisely, 
i —christe | superintend the removal o on selected femé 
It But be Soa christened William. aupers to the new cottages. They all occupied 
ut a still more extraordinary thing came Sontes which were in a wretched state of disrepair, 
to my knowledge. On my mentioning the| yet each of them resolutely and peremptorily re- 
above fact to my friend, he assured me that | fused to ‘flit.’ In vain did the inspector dilate on 
his father’s name was William Harper Bill, | the a 
ar wac joyea in 1e Hew wel ings. aged 
and that on one occasion the latter was called invincibly proof against all argument—nor did 
on to execute some deed or other legal docu-| threats of compulsion and sheriff's warrants have 
ment, and after signing his name in full, a/ any terror for them. At length it was elicited that 
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the disinclination to remove was based simply on 
superstition. The day of the week happened to be 
Friday ; and it appears that to change quarters on 
that particular pa constitutes a gross and wanton 
violation of all the canons governing Highland 
* flitting.’ On discovering that the perversity mani- 
fested by the old women was mainly attributable 
to ‘conscientious scruples,’ the inspector at once 
agreed to humour them, and the removals were 
postponed until the following day, when they were 
accomplished without any opposition or demur.” 
Tuomas Bayne. 


“ LopsTer,” a NICKNAME FoR SOLDIER. 
(See 2™ §. viii. 252.)—Your correspondent at 
the above reference states that “the term 
appears to be applied to a particular class of 
soldier.” I remember when a boy, some forty 
years since—i.e., about the date when this 
query was inserted—often hearing privates 
of the Life Guards (in undress uniform) called 
“ lobsters.” W. LR. Vz 


PrRoverBs XXx. 15, 16.—We are familiar 
with the denunciations against exaction 
which couple the leech or bloodsucker with 
the grave, but the verbal analogies used in 
the original are not generally recognized. 

1. Alukah, the sucker, is cognate with our 
A-S. liecian, Greek Aciyw, Skt. to lick ; 
we call this sucker a leech, but it is mixed up 
with the healing profession. Now we know 
that when Lazarus was in trouble “the dogs 
came and licked his sores”; this natural 
healing process has been developed into 
science. As to the analogy between licking 
and sucking, recall the princess of historical 
romance or modern folk-lore who “sucked 
poison from her husband’s arm.” 

2. Leaving the leech and her “daughters,” 
we find that “the grave,” ze. death, is exact- 
ing ; in the original the word is sheol, a near 
of our words and hell; A.-S. 
helan, helian, to hide—so the lower or hidden 
world. The “sh” in sheol may be counten- 
anced by the Skt. gala, Fr. sal/e, Germ. Saal. 
See also ce//, Latin celo, celare, to hide, which 
countenances the form “ pit,” sometimes used 
to translate sheol. A. Hatt. 

Highbury, N. 

“ have often come across 
this cant word in certain quarters, but have 
never caught sight of it in print. Some time 


special star or not—one Tannai supporting 
the theory (not the star) another rejecting it. 
Thus it is quite easy to imagine that some 
Hebrew—say, in the fourth century—having 
got into a scrape, might well have tortured 
his spirit with the recurrent question as he 
lay in some noisome den : “Have I any luck?” 
“Hayesh le mozzul?” a phrase which in course 
of time might have become crystallized into 
its present incomprehensible form. We Jews 
call trouble of a very serious nature “schle- 
mozzul.” “Oh, what a schlemozzul!” is a 
serio-comic expression often heard in Jewish 
homes. M. R. Bresvar. 


Parrot rn ‘Hvuprras’ :— 
Could tell what subtlest parrots mean, 
That think and speak contrary clean ; 
What mewber ’tis of whom they talk 
When they cry “ Rope,” and “* Walk, knave, walk.” 
Part I. canto i. 549-52. 
The notes fail to point out that Butler's 
mo had doubtless been brought up and 
yrought over on some pirate ship on board 
of which unfortunate wretches were con- 
demned to the “rope” and suspended at the 
yard-arm, or perhaps beaten with a rope’s 
end, and others bidden to “ walk ” the plank. 
It repeated cries with which it was familiar. 


W. C. B. 


“Viva,” New.y Cornep Worp.—The other 
day when in Oxford I was waiting in the hall 
of the Schools in order to speak to a friend 
who was one of the public examiners. Enter- 
ing into conversation with the clerk of the 
Schools, I heard two young ladies who came up 
at the time inquire when their viva was coming 
on. Foralong time I could not imagine what 
their meaning was, but thought it meant some- 
thing to eat, as viver is a Scottish term for re- 
freshment. Afterwards a light dawned upon 
me, and it occurred to me that the reference 
was to their coming viva voce examination. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


BooKs ESPECIALLY MEANT FOR SOLDIERS.— 
The stirring martial age in which we now 
live has been the cause of the reproduction 
in facsimile of some very curious literary 
rarities connected with our Great Civil War. 


ago, [ remember Mr. Edward Morton, in the| The first was the Puritans’ military vade 


Referee, using “ Mozzultov” (good luck) with | mecum, ‘The Souldiers Catechisme 


or the 


reference to those sporadic events which will | Parliaments —, (Elliot Stock), issued in 


occur in domestic circles. Now “Mozzultov ” | the beginning of t 
is not;| Cavalier Soldier’s Vade Mecum’ (Blades & 


is excellent Hebrew, “Shimmozzel” 


it is a base corruption of something very |Co.), issued about a month ago. 
I am aware that there | both of permanent historical interest, which 


difficult to define. 


nis year ; the next was ‘The 


They are 


exists a controversy in the Talmud on the, is more than can be said of mey of the 
exceedingly nice point whether Israel has a | ephemeral khaki books with which we are 
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flooded nowadays. They are both uncom- 
monly rare. But I think it should be noted 
that the editor of the Cavaliers’ book goes 
a little too far in calling his literary find 
“unique” and unknown. The fact is, it is 
one of a series of special forms of prayers 
and thanksgivings issued from time to time 
during the Civil War by royal command. 
This series is well known to most liturgical 
students, and, in addition to the copies at 
the British Museum and the Bodleian, there 
are no doubt several others in public and 
private collections. The one just republished 
in facsimile is the last of the series ; there is 
a fine original copy in Thomason’s collection 
at the British Museum. Some of the petitions 
and thanksgivings in this facsimile had been 
printed and reprinted several times —at 
Oxford twice in 1643, and at Exeter again in 
1645. 

But the main object of this note is to point 
out the author or composer of this military 
vade mecum. He seems to be quite unknown 
to the present editor of the reprint ; nor does 
the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ refer to it under the 
author's life. The book was mainly, if not 
entirely, due to the pen of Bishop Duppa, 
who was at one time tutor to his Royal 
Highness young Prince Charles. The 
authority for this is a good one ; it is Bishop 
Barlow's statement in the Bodleian copy of 
the “Two Prayers: one for the safety of his 
Majesty’s person ; the other for the preserva- 
tion of the University of Oxford. Oxford, 
1644” (one of the series of spe:ial forms of 
prayer referred to above). 

Bishop Barlow’s MS. note is to the effect 
that the two prayers “were penn’d by Bp. 
Duppa, as were all y° other Forms of Prayer 
since y® King came to Oxon.” The reviewer 
compares these prayers to a “counterblast ” 
to the little Puritan books of which ‘The 
Souldiers Catechisme’ is such a curious 
example. They are hardly in the same 
category, but both alike are appeals to the 
“God of Battles.” 

Whether Cavalier or Puritan in tendency, 
they are of special interest just now. Their 
rarity is undoubted ; unless they were put 
both in facsimile few would ever see them. 
Only two copies of ‘The Souldiers Cate- 
chisme’ were known when it was reissued ; a 
third has been discovered lately. 

Ne Quip Nits. 


Accent v. Erymotoey. — It is 
always well to build upon correct prin- 
ciples, and for this reason I beg leave to 
draw attention to a statement in ‘N. & Q..’ 
ante, p. 193, in which a_ correspondent 


“protests against dem'onstrate as hideous, 
cutting off as it does a letter from the 
root and adding it to the prefix.” Whether 
dem'onstrate is hideous or not I do not pause 
to consider, being only concerned with the 
other part of the statement, which seems to 
imply that English words are divided into 
woe Pla in accordance with etymology. 

The contrary is notoriously the case. Words 
are divided into syllables for convenience of 
pronunciation, and the etymology has little 
to do with it. 1f we happen to know it (and 
very often we do not) we may choose to pay 
some respect to it ; but the true rule for all 
practical men is to pronounce the word in 
the most convenient manner. A large number 
of words are, from a merely etymological 
int of view, divided in a way that would 
“ wholly indefensible. But phonology has 
no respect for etymology, and it would puzzle 
any one to divide the word custom so as to 
preserve the Latin con-, or the word spend 
so as to preserve the prefix dis-, or (if you 
prefer it) the prefix er-. ; 

give examples. The words a/-stain, 
ab-scond, ab-stemious, do not involve the 
prefix a4-, but the prefix a/s-. Such words 
as a-Luse, a-bundance,a-dapt, a-noint,a-nomaly, 
a-pocrypha, a-postasy, as-bestos, 
av-enue, give no sort of clue to the forms 
of the prefixes, but rather wholly disguise 
them. In fact, accent not merely disregards 
prefixes, but actually cuts up the very 
roots of language, giving us such astound- 
ing forms as ca-pable from cap-ere, do-mestic 
from dom-us, and a large number of other 
words of a like character. Whatever theory 
be adopted, the fact remains that modern 
English syllabic division pays but small 
regard to etymology. Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

DAVENANT’S Essays.—Can any reader in- 
form me whether a second part was ever 
published of Charles Davenant’s ‘ Essays 
upon Peace at Home and War Abroad,’ 1704? 
The title-page says “in two parts,” but in 
the copy before me and also in that in the 
British Museum only part i. is present. 
Watt says two parts, 1701-4, but I have 
never come across a copy of the second part. 

E. 8. Breo. 

Manchester. 
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Rererence Soucut.—It is said that Addi- 
son in one of his essays describes his being 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral and watching a fly 
crawling over one of the capitals. He likens 
it to a freethinker—every turnin the foliage 
was a difficulty, an obstruction, the fly being 
unable to see the whole design. I have 
looked carefully through two editions of the 
Spectator, the Tatler, and the Guardian, and 
can find no trace of it. J. M. Stone. 


Journat.—Has a _ paper 
bearing this title ever been published 1 If 
so, who were or are the editor(s) and pub- 
lishers ? J. F. B. 


Joun AND PeneLore Guest.—The parent- 
age and marriage of above are much desired 
by the writer. Their children were Charles, 
1733, and Mary, 1731 (Barrow) ; also Penelope, 
1738; John, 1740; Alexander, 1741; Ralph, 
1742 ; Frances, 1745, at Broseley, Salop. The 
writer would like to hear from any one who 
knows anything of the Guest family, or who 
can inform him who was the author of the 
Guest pedigree in ‘ History of Dorset.’ 

(JUARANTE-DEux. 

“ Lorpsuip.”—In notices of many appoint- 
ments of sheriffs of Scotch counties this 
summer those judges were nearly always 
referred to by the newspapers under this 
title: “His Lordship senk his seat on the 
bench,” and so on. Is the usage correct ? 

a 


“BLacK Ivory” =Staves. — When and 
where was this euphemism first used in 
English? I am aware that in 1873 R. M. 
Ballantyne published ‘ Black Ivory : a Tale of 
Adventure among the Slavers of East Africa.’ 

V. 


_ [Fuller calls a negro, if we rightly recall, “the 
image of God cut in ebony.”] 


Tue Lion as AN Emsiem or Sr. Joun.— 
Where can I find the best account showing 
the names, dates, &c., of the Fathers who 
saw in the lion of Rev. iv. 7 a symbol of John 
the Divine ? 2 

Lancetot Browy.—Can any one tell me 
where Lancelot Brown (otherwise known as 
Capability Brown), the celebrated landscape 
gardener of last century, was born, the name 
and birthplace of his wife, his and her burial- 
mers and what children they left?) Any 
urther particulars of him or his wife will be 
thankfully received. 

{He was born in 1715 at Harle-Kirk, Northumber- 
land. In 1770 he was High Sheriff of Huntingdon- 


Recorps or want to know 
whether a record is kept in the War Office of 
the names and enlistment of private soldiers, 
and if so how far back. M. A. 


Tuomas Wricut, M.A., FL. 1685.—Is any- 
thing known concerning this man or the 
following book for which he is responsible !— 

“The | Glory | of | God’s Revenge | against the | 
Bloody and Detestable Sins | of | Murther | and | 
Adultery | Express’d in Thirty Modern | Tragical 
Histories. | To which are annexed | The Triumph 
of | Friendship and Chastity | In some Illustrious 
Examples | By Thomas Wright M.A. | Of St. Peter’s 
Colledge in Cambridge. | London. | Printed by 
Tho. Moore, for Benjamin Crayle | at the Lamb in 
Fleet-street. MDCLXXXV.” 

The title is very badly printed in black 
and red. A frontispiece seems to be missing. 
That to the second part, which has a separate 
title-page, is in two sections, the upper portion 
being not altogether unlike an illustration 
to an emblem by Quarles, the lower too free 
for a book designed for edification. The 
narrations themselves are not remarkable for 
modesty of expression. Lowndes puts the 
book under ‘Reynolds,’ but it seems to have 
little to do with that writer’s famous work 
on a similar subject. H. 


James I1.—Where can I find a complete 
list of all the places where James IT. held his 
last councils ? ConsTaNce RussELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Dockwray.—A boy of this name was 
admitted to Westminster School in March, 
1769. Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q’ 
identify him for me? . F. R. B. 


FarrMaNn was admitted to West- 
minster School on 28 January, 1783. Can 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q. give me 
information concerning him? G. F. R. B. 


Wattey Famity.—Can any reader give 
information concerning the family and con- 
nexions of Dr. Walley, of Hertford? He died 
ante 1748. Dovetas. 


“ Brssona.”—In Gabriele d’Annunzio’s book 
which bears the title of ‘Il Fuoco,’ chap. i, 
the following sentence occurs: “ Passava la 
bissona regale”; and the word “bissona” occurs 
in sundry other places in that work. This 
word is not to be found either in Roberts's 
Italian dictionary or in the admirable dic- 
tionary of Rigutini Fanfani. Can you or 
any of your readers tell me its meaning, 
derivation, &c.? It appears from the con- 
text to mean a galley or large vessel of some 
kind, and it is probably a term of the 


shire, for which county his son Lancelot was M.P.] 


Venetian dialect, but I desire accurate infor- 
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mation on the subject. I also wish to know 
the quantity of the letter o in the word. Is 
it long or short? should the word be pro- 
nounced “ or “ bissona ” ? 
Parrick MAXWELL. 
Bath. 


ENGRAVED Portrait oF SHAKESPEARE.—In 
Bell’s ‘Shakespeare’ (1774) the frontispiece 
representing William Shakespeare, at the 
age of forty, in the usual oval scroll, was 
“engraved by Hall, 1773.” There were two 
Halls—John, born near Colchester in 1739, 
and Charles, born about 1720 —both engravers. 
The portraits by Charles, according to Red- 
grave’s ‘Dictionary,’ were “his best works, 
respectable in execution, and faithful copies.” 
The Colchester man seems to have been the 
more important engraver of the two, and 
studied under Ravenet, took a premium from 
the Society of Arts, and engraved after West 
and others. Which man engraved this 
trait of Shakespeare ? H. W 

Mount Pleasant, North Malvern. 


PELLING, THE Fityrnc Man.—On a tablet 
on the east wall of Pocklington Church, 
Yorkshire, is the following inscription :— 

*In | Memory of | Tho’s Pelling, Burton-Stather, 
| in Lincolnshire, | commonly called the flying man, 
| who was killed against the | Battlement of the 
choir, | when coming down the| rope from the 
steeple of this church. | This Fatal accident | hap- 
pened on the I4th, and | he was buried the 16th of 
| April, 1733, exactly under the Place where he 
died. | Restored by subscription 1889.” 

I shall be pleased to learn where I may 
obtain more particulars of Pelling. 

WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Royal Institution, Hull. 


*‘Marsu upon THe work with 
this title is mentioned in one of Horace 
Walpole’s letters of 1780. When was this 
work published, and who was its — A 

» 


Drary or THE Second or CLARENDON. 
—Can some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply me 
with two passages from this diary relating to 
King William III. which are referred to by 
Horace Walpole (‘ Letters,’ ed. Cunningham, 
vol. vii. p. 484) as follows? 1. “ His Majesty’s 
reply to the Lords who advised him (I think 
at Salisbury) to send away King James” ; 
2. “His few words, after long patience, to 
that foolish Lord himself, who harangued 
him on the observance of his declaration.” 

Victor Huco.—Who was the “one lady” 
present at the Hétel Continental, Paris, on 
25 February, 1885, when signal honour was 


done to Victor Hugo by his fellow-country- 
men? T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 
Lancaster. 


Yeomanry Recorps.—Have the records of 
any of our yeomanry regiments been rf 
lished? If so, of which regiment, and by 


ARMORIAL GRANTEES.—To what families 
were the following arms granted? Those to 
whose names they are now assigned in the 
printed armories received them, as I have 
reason to think, from heiresses, and so were 
not the original grantees. 

Braham of Braham, co. Cumberland : Gules, 
a chevron between three fishes erect argent. 

Caldwell, co. Stafford: Argent, on a fesse 
dancettée azure three fishes’ heads (7.e., lings’ 
heads) erased or. 

Candler, co. Suffolk: Ermine, on a fesse, 
engrailed sable, three fishes’ heads argent, 
collared gules. 

Holtoft of —-—: Sable, three fishes’ heads 
erased haurient argent. 

Holtofe of Flintham, co. Notts: Sable, 
three conger eels’ heads couped and erect 
argent. 

Ostost, or Ostoft, of ——: Sable, three 
fishes’ heads erased argent. Curtroso. 


De Batue anp Hotswortuy FAmMILies.— 
In Kelly’s ‘Devon’ it is stated that Lord 
Chief Justice de Bathe held Bathe Manor at 
Holsworthy. I always understood that Sir 
A. Metsted married Eleanor de Bathe. Their 
daughter married Holland, ancestor of Lord 
Knutsford of Sandle Bridge, Cheshire, and of 
the Hon. Lionel Holland, M.P., Bow, London. 
Miss Holland married Holsworthy of Hols- 
worthy Manor—so it would appear that the 
De Bathes never owned Holsworthy Manor. 
Can any one reconcile this ? 

In Risdon’s ‘ Devon’ it is stated that Mark 
Sladen, of Barham Down in Kent, owned 
De Bathe in North Tawton in 1600; while 
Kelly’s ‘Devon’ states that Lady Margaret 
Paulett sold it in 1591 to Richard Kelland of 
Lapford, ancestor of the late Richard Kelland 
of Papford, and Spestos in Bow sold it to the 
Coombe family. Which is correct ? Or perhaps 
Sladen held it under lease from the Kellands. 


CuarLtes Peter  DAartTIQUENAVE. — On 
17 September, 1801, there died at Alnwick, at 
the age of fifty-eight, Charles Peter Dartique- 
nave, sometime of Ilderton, in the county of 
Northumberland. His father is stated to 
have been a captain in the Guards, and his 
grandfather, a natural son of Charles IL, a 


paymaster of the Board of Works. Charles 
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Dartiquenave, the grandfather, has been 
identified with Darty and Dartineuf men- 
tioned in Pope’s ‘Imitations of Horace’ ; and 
it is also stated that his portrait, from a 
painting by Sir Godfrey Kneller, was en- 
graved in Nichols’s collections. Further 
details respecting Dartiquenave’s parentage, 
or the reasons assigned for his retreat to the 
remote parish of Ilderton, will be of service. 

J. C. Hopeson. 

Alnwick. 


Guevara.—Can any of your readers 
kindly give me information about the 
Spanish surname Guevara, which was, I 
believe, that of the commander of the Spanish 
Armada entitled Count of Ojate, or tell me 
the best course to obtain it? 

H. Guevara. 


Mytus or Mopern Oricin.— Has any 
folk-lore or superstition arisen around any 
modern object, apart, of course, from impos- 
tures and artificial and profitable fables ? 
The only example to illustrate my meaning 
that occurs to me at present is in Sarah 
Hewett’s ‘Nummits and Crummits : Devon- 
shire Customs, Characteristics, and Folk- 
lore,’ 1900, p. 55: “It is unlucky to put 
umbrellas on a table.” That they were 
novelties in rural districts may be judged 
from ‘Superstitions concerning Modern 
Objects and Inventions’ (5‘" §. vi. 202, 313). 
Surely the nature and origin of the mytho- 

sic tendencies of the human mind could 
best be studied in such of their productions 
as belong to modern times, so that their his- 
tories can be traced. For any references on 
this subject I should be much obliged. 

CHARLES G. STUART-MENTEATH. 

23, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 

[Mr. Lang has recently noted an apparent growth 
of something like modern totems in English 
villages. } 


Orrer HuNTING : CHRISTENING :— 

* After half an hour a kill was made. A cere- 
mony of christening was afterwards performed, the 
blood of the dead otter being sprinkled on a young 
gent’s face and he was presented with a pad. The 
tail was given to a lady from Woburn Sands, and 
the head to Mr. Jordan, of Holme Mill, Biggles- 
wade.” 
The above is taken from the Bedfordshire 
Times, 7 September, under the head of 
‘Sandy.’ Are these old or modern customs, 
and do they obtain always at otter hunts? 
M.A.Oxon. 

*‘Oroonoko’ IN FrRENCH.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q. tell me when Mrs. Behn’s novel 
was first translated into French? In Paris 
the other day I came across a little volume 


entitled ‘ Oronoko, imité de l’Anglois.’ This 
was described as “ Nouvelle Edition, revue et 
corrigée. Par M. De la Place.” The pub- 
lisher was Sebastien Jorry, and the title-page 
is dated 1756. An account of Mrs. Behn’s life 
is given in the preface. The book consists of 
a very free adaptation of the English version. 
I should be glad to know of any previous 
French translations or adaptations of the 
novel. HIartr. 
[This work, first published in 1745, appears to be 
the earliest rendering. 


Bey lies, 


DANIEL DEFOE, 
(9 S. v. 285, 483 ; vi. 156, 219.) 

I susmit that E. L. G.’s essayed correction 
of Mr. Eyre Crowe’s picture purporting 
to represent Defoe at Temple r under- 
going exposure in the pillory (No. 84 in the 
catalogue of the recent fine-art exposition 
at Guildhall) is, to say the least, hypercritical, 
and I am inclined to believe that the artist 
has not incurred the censure. 

The date of the scene depicted must be 
one of the three days, Thursday, 29, Friday, 
30, or Saturday, 31 July, 1703. Were there, 
as E. L. G. asserts, “ three tall iron spikes 
with traitors’ heads on the top of them ” sur- 
mounting Temple Bar at that time? I can 
only account for two “tall iron spikes” and 
one head, even assuming that the metal rods 
and their ghastly burdens were then actually 
in situ, which I take the liberty of question- 
ing. My impression is that the horrible 
objects had been previously “disestablished” 
—conceded to the respective families of the 
deceased for becoming burial. 

It may have been that the head and a 
quarter (perhaps quarters) of Sir William 
Parkyns, executed on Friday, 3 April, 1696, 
and a quarter (or the quarters), but not the 
head, of Sir John Friend, the brewer (his he 
was set up on Aldgate in the vicinity of the 
site of the brewery establishment previously 
carried on by him), the fellow - sufferer of 
Parkyns, and executed with him and also 
exposed on Temple Bar, remained so exalted 
until 1703 and even later, though this I am 
disposed to doubt, inasmuch as it was never 
the custom to keep the “quarters” of convict 
traitors p ten ese for any length of time. 


With heads it was otherwise. And it will be 
observed that Parkyns’s head was exposed 
with his disjecta membra ; but no other head 
was thus eminently upreared—at all events 
on Temple Bar—until after Friday, 28 Octo- 
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ber, 1715, a considerable time subsequent to 
Defoe’s penal triumph. 

But I am nevertheless disposed to feel very 
grateful to E. L. G. for having afforded me 
the opportunity of correcting the nonsensical 
perversions of fact which careless writers 
publish from time to time with respect to 
that hackneyed subject “ the heads on Temple 
Bar.” Even that careful historian Mr. E. L. 
Inderwick, Q.C., in his ‘Side-Lights on the 
Stuarts,’ is betrayed into a loose statement 
of Temple Bar groaning under, or surmounted 
by, the number of heads exposed there during 
the reigns of the last two sovereigns of that 
dynasty. As a fact no head was ever spiked 
on that golgotha during the Stuart or any 
preceding period, though I grant there was 
one solitary instance of posthumous exposure 
in the last year of the second Charles, when 
one of the quarters of Sir Thomas Armstrong 
(executed on an outlawry —trial and con- 
viction for high treason being dispensed 
with—for imputed participation in the Rye 
House Plot) was so exhibited, the other three 

quarters” being similarly disposed of on 
Aldgate, Aldersgate, and on one of the gates 
of Stafford, the borough Sir Thomas had 
represented in Parliament, but his head was 
set up upon Westminster Hall between those 
of Cromwell and Bradshaw. 

_An instance of this indifference to strict 
historical verity has irritatingly cropped up 
from time to time with our old friends the 
“sea serpent,” the “gigantic gooseberry,” 
and the “enormous shower of frogs.” 

This variant of a hackneyed tradition, the 
origin of which I think I can supply, runs 
usually —“ somewhat, or somewhat to that 
effect,” as certain old folks say—thus. 

The citizens of London having hesitated 
to me Hy with Henry VILL.’s demand for 
what the municipality regarded as an ex- 
orbitant subsidy, the kin x sent for the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, aad as those function- 
aries knelt in a tremor at the foot of the 
throne, addressed them thus, “ Look ye, Mr. 
Mayor, see that my request be wena com- 
plied with, or within eight-and-forty hours 
the heads of you and your brethren shall be 
stuck up on Temple Bar!” This absurd 
anecdote, occasionally produced as an “ up- 
to-date” bit of “copy ” by the hand-to-mouth 
journalist, is a free rendering of a scrap of the 
conversation of the “illustrious” Dr. Samuel 
Johnson :— 

“He observed, ‘The House of Commons was 
originally not a privilege of the people, but a check 
for the Crown on the House of Lords. 1 remember 
Henry VIII. wanted them to do something; they 
hesitated in the morning, but did it in the afternoon. 


He told them, “‘ It is well you did, or half your heads 
should have been upon Temple Bar.” But the 
House of Commons is now no longer under the 
peer of the Crown, and therefore must 
»ribed.’” 

He added, “I have no delight in talking of 
public affairs,"* a satisfactory assurance to 
those of his hearers whose historical know- 
ledge was comprehensive enough to enable 
them to appraise the value of the learned 
Doctor’s illustration. 

The story is preposterous. No idea prompt- 
ing such a remark could have originated in 
the monarch’s mind. It is not cited as if the 
king had proposed an innovation, yet an 
innovation was involved in the expression. 
The wooden penthouse-roofed structure that 
in Tudor and early Stuart times bridged 
Fleet Street, indicating the western limit of 
the City’s privileges, was of comparatively 
low pitch. It had been erected about the 
middle of the reign of the unhappy Anne 
Boleyn’s imperious lord to receive the un- 
fortunate queen on her first visit to the 
sovereign city, superseding a still lower- 
pitched toll-house with ancillaries of dwarf 
posts and a chain, and neither the new 
structure nor the one that it had superseded 
was of suflicient elevation from the road- 
way to suggest its application to penal 
posthumous exposure. Severed heads and 
the mangled limbs—“ quarters” —of traitors 
were invariably perched above the actual 
ae of cities or on the roofs of lofty 
yuildings. Such dwarf edifices as marked the 
ancillary entrances to a town or city (ingresses 
colloquially called “bars”)—when such in- 
significant symbols of obstruction were de- 
noted by any roofed building whatever, 
which, so far from being investi the case, 
was, in fact, only presented in London by the 
barrier at the Temple, which, be it remem- 
bered, down to 1672 never bore any resem- 
blance to the dignified appearance of a gate 
—were never utilized for this revolting 
purpose. The idea had never occurred to the 
administrators of our penal code that they 
were fitted for such a purpose, and therefore 
could not have been present in the mind of 
Henry. Substitute the words “or half your 
heads should have been on the bridge gate,”t 


* Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ chapter xliii., under date 
Tuesday, 12 October, 1779. 

+ See Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard IIIL.,’ Act III. se. ii. 
lines 71, 72:— 

Catesby. The princes both [Dukes of Gloucester 
and Buckingham} make high account of you [Lord 
Hastings] 

[Aside] For they account his head upon the bridge— 
that is to say, — on the turrets of the bridge 
gate—Traitors’ Gate spanning London Bridge — 
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or “on the gates of your wards,” and the 
story becomes just barely plausible, but down 
to 1684 for a portion of the human body, 
and 1696 for a head—the first head—there is, 
as I have said, no instance of any such post- 
humous exposure on Temple Bar,* or any of 
the minor openings into the great city which 
were, and are, colloquially termed its bars. 

But while it may be demonstrated, as IT 
submit that [ have succeeded in doing, 
that Henry VIII. could never have asso- 
ciated Temple Bar, as he knew it, with 
any notion of penal posthumous exposure, 
Dr. Johnson would quite naturally—involun- 
tarily—adopt the idea. He had never seen 
severed heads surmounting any city gates,t 
whereas from his twenty-ninth to his sixty- 
third year, from his first acquaintance with 
Temple Bar to within seven years of the time 
at which he is reported as retailing the 
anecdote, he had never beheld this imposing 
arch, giving western entrance to the great 
city’s liberties, otherwise than so encumbered, 
and thus we may fairly concede that he 
spoke ee and thoughtlessly under the 
impression that the arch — ~ only a 
hundred and seven years old—and its humble 
predecessors had been so adorned (?) from 
time immemorial, as many people apparently 
believe even at the present day. 


The second head spiked on Temple Bar, | 
which, as I have said, was a considerable | 


time after Defoe stood in the pillory 
there—a head thus impaled not under the 
Stuart, but in the second year of the 
Hanoverian, dynasty—was that of Joseph 
Sullivan, executed at Tyburn on the date I 
have mentioned in the early part of this 


paper for recruiting in London and its 


vicinity in the interest of the Jacobite 
rebels organizing the outbreak of 1715. 


I daresay the following summary of heads 
(I italicize, for I disregard “ quarters”) ex- 
posed from time to time on Temple Bar has 
already appeared in your columns, but this 


which may, indeed, have been said for ages to have 
roaned under the rotting skulls with which 


*lantagenet, Tudor, and Stuart severity loaded it. 


I am not unmindfual of Hogarth’s plate illus- 
trative of * Hudibras,’ ** Roasting of the Rumps at 
Temple Bar,” where the bar demolished in 1879 is 
represented crowned with the conventional “ block 
ornaments” of heads and quarters, but I have 
elsewhere in these columns (su) fit. ‘ Artists’ Mis- 
takes,’ 9" S. v. 317) exposed the anachronism of | 
depicting the arch erected in 1672 (Temple Bar as 
the artist saw it)as forming the background to a 


scene enacted in 1660. 


t Litalicize. I repeat that Temple Bar, ancient 


seems to present an opportune occasion for 
thus reproducing it, prefacing that all the 
“heads” so enumerated have been displayed 
from the crowning leads of the arch that 
spanned Fleet Street from 1672 to 1879: Sir 
William Parkyns, 1696; Joseph Sullivan, 
1715; Col. Henry Oxburgh, 1716; Christopher 
Layer, 1723; Col. Francis Townley, 1746; 
George Fletcher, 1746. 

The head of the fourth victim in the above 
list remained exposed until 1754 or 1755 ; it 
was the longest occupant of the grim eleva- 
tion. The heads of the fifth and sixth 
weathered the air until 1772, when in the 
same year—a month or two intervening— 
they were successively blown down by high 
winds, 

Boswell has not recorded—probably the 
Doctor never informed him—the date when 
the well-known conversation on the capping of 
quotations on the subject of the monuments 
in Westminster Abbey and the “heads on 
Temple Bar” was exchanged between John- 
son and Goldsmith (‘ Life,’ chap. xxi.). The 
Doctor related this episode of good-natured 


raillery on Friday, 30 April, 1773, but does 
| not say when it took place or how long before. 
|He only uses the words, “When we got to 
'Temple Bar, he [Goldsmith] stopped me, 
| pointed to the heads upon it, and slily 
whispered,” 

We are not informed whether two or three 
‘heads then disfigured the arch. If the 
colloquy occurred before 1754 or 1755, there 
would have been three such “block orna- 
ments,” viz., those of Christopher Layer, Col. 
| Townley, and George Fletcher. If the episode 
be assigned to a date between 1755 anc — 
only two heads, those of Townley an 
Fletcher, would have crowned the—in that 
sense—evil eminence. GNOMON. 

Temple. 


P.S.—Since the above was written Mr. 

|Hore’s communication has appeared. I am 
| grateful for it, as, 1 submit, it affords material 
| support to my speculations in the second and 
third paragraphs of this paper. Dr. John- 
son’s anachronism, paragraphs 7 et seq., has 
been noted by Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill in his 
edition of the ‘ Life’; see his note to p. 408, 
vol. iii. As this was not the edition from 
| which I quoted, the fact of this recognition 
| of error had escaped me. 


| 
| Tue Grave or Georce Hertor (9* S. vi. 
/170).—The burial-ground which was acquired 
in 1866, referred to as above, was enclosed by 


or modern, was never one of the City gates strictly | the workhouse of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
and was exclusively, or very nearly so, ap- 


speaking. 
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propriated to interments of paupers (nowa- 
days they would be called Sons of the State, 
much as pauper children in Board Schools 
are styled Children of the State) who died 
in the workhouse. As in other cases, e.g., the 
still standing workhouse (now the infirmary 
of the Strand Union) of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, a 
burial-ground was attached to St. Martin’s 
Workhouse. This had nothing in common 
with the burial-ground pertaining to St. 
Martin’s Church, which is now paved over 
and used as a playground. Here, or in the 
vaults under the church, it was, no doubt, 
that George Heriot was interred, and close to 
Paul van Somer, Sir T. Mayerne, William 
Dobson, Nell Gwynne, Jack Shepherd, 
Hon. R. Boyle, Roubiliac, John Hunter, 
C. Bannister, and scores more of —x" 
G. 8. 


Houses witHout Srarrcases S. i. 166, 
210, 356, 418; ii. 89; iii. 116; iv. 55).—The 
following paragraph is taken from Cassell’s 
‘Old and New London,’ the title-page of 
which is without date :— 

“The present [St. Pancras] Vestry Hall was 
erected in 1847. The architect was Mr. Bond, the 
then surveyor of the parish, and Mr. Cooper the 
builder. Mr. Palmer, in his work already referred 
to, mentions a tradition that the architect, in 
my the plans for the building, omitted the 
stairs by which the first floor was to be reached, 
and that he afterwards made up the defect by 
pincing the present ugly steps outside.”—‘ Old and 

ew London,’ v. 329. 

This statement is incorrect so far as relates 
to the present Vestry Hall, which was erected 
in 1874-5, as is recorded on the foundation 
stone on the face of the building—H. H. 
Bridgman architect, Willson Bros. builders. 

The work by Mr. Palmer referred to in the 
extract is presumably Samuel Palmer’s ‘ His- 
tory of St. Pancras,’ published in 1870; but 
on turning to that work I failed to find any 
allusion to the omission of the staircase, and 
I am inclined to believe that this portion of 
the paragraph is as untrustworthy as that 
relating to the date and authorship of the 
building. 

From inquiry I find that the staircase of 
the old Vestry Hall projected in advance of 
the main building, which had a forecourt 
in front; but this is common enough, and 
affords no sufficient grounds for supposing 
that the architect forgot the staircase. 

Joun Hess. 


Countinc ANorHer’s Buttons (9 §. v. 
496 ; vi. 30).—Button counting was a common 
pastime among the schoolboys of North-East 
Aberdeenshire half a century ago, and I have 


no doubt is such still. We had two forms. 
In counting the buttons, beginning at the 
bottom, we, according to one _ formula, 
repeated the words “Bought, borrowed, 
aid, stolen,” the word used at the last 
utton being supposed to indicate the 
manner in which the garment had been 
obtained. The second formula had reference 
to character, and ran thus: “A laird, a lord, 
a cooper, a caird, a hangman, a thief.” 
ALEXANDER Paterson, F.J.I. 
Barnsley. 


This species of schoolboy coscinomancy 
seems to have been practised to ascertain a 
new boy’s destiny, penchant, or social proba- 
bilities, and, like divination by the sieve, 
resembled the custom, still prevalent, of con- 
sulting the Bible, not only by means of the 
“ Bible and key,” but also & the more simple 
method of opening the sacred book at 
random, and by placing the finger random- 
wise upon a passage which must be accepted 
as the oracular response. This was no doubt 
the Christian substitution for the Sortes Vir- 
giliane when the answer was elicited from 
the pages of the ‘ Aneid.’ It has been over- 
looked that Shakespeare alludes to the custom 
of rating one by his buttons (‘ Merry Wives,’ 
IIL. ii.), “Tis in his buttons ; he will carry ’t,” 
z.e., it is his destiny. So that to say of one 
that “he has (or is) a button short” is to 
imply that the Fates have not been too kind 
to him in point of mental efficiency. Another 
similar phrase is “to make buttons,” 2.e., to 
be apprehensive of the future, of one’s destiny, 
to foresee, to have misgivings :— 

Sancho. O Soto, I make buttons. 
1653, Middleton, ‘ Spanish Gipsy,’ IV. iii. 
J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHAEL. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


When I was a boy at school in this town a 
challenge to a schoolfellow was given, not by 
counting his buttons, but by rubbing them. 

R. B—r. 

South Shields. 


“ HansEL” v. 393).—The ‘H.E.D.,’ 
does no doubt deal as fully as is necessary 
with this word, but more may be said to show 
the way in which it is used. The van and 
tent dwellers whom we cail gipsies, who 
make and peddle clothes-pegs, brooms of real 
“broom,” green twig baskets for ferns, toy 
umbrellas and fancy pipes of green rushes— 
the materials gathered off their camp grounds, 
the country lanes with wide margins of grass 
and bramble-bush—use the word more, per- 
haps, than any other class. These have 
modes of dealing of their own, and wheedle 


you into buying almost before you know it 
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“Good lady ” (or gentleman), “gi’ me hansel 
this morn. Won’t you hansel me?” If the 
rebuff is done bluntly, she (it is always “ she”) 
comes again with “Pray gi’ me hansel, good 
lady. You speak fairly (kindly), an’ it'll 
bring me luck for the day.” This sort of 
“ wheedle” is usually successful. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 


Tue Green (9* S§. ii. 465 ; iii. 37). 
—Green as a political colour was used ages 
ago, and in reference to matters of great 
importance. Josephus (‘ Antiquities,’ xix. iv. 
4, ed. 1864, pp. 398, 423) mentions a mysterious 
organization in the time of Augustus known 
as the Green Band Faction, or Prasine. This 
political society was of such power that 
through its intrigues Claudius obtained the 
empire. Waddilove (‘Lamp in the Wilder- 
ness,’ 1847, pp. xvii, 106, 112, 113, 221, 229, 
238, 246) traces the Green Band Faction to 
Delphos. Gifford (‘ History of France,’ i. 320) 
says that the sign of the Order of St. Lazarus, 
A.D. 1105, was a green cross. Skene (Edin- 
burgh Antiquarian Society 7'ransactions 
vol. iii.) mentions that when an accused 
person appeared before the secret tribunal 
of Swabia and Westphalia (fl. 1389) he held 
a green cross. The Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem (according to Waddilove) use a 
green badge. The emblem of Daniel O’Con- 
nell, 1844, was a green badge, and he used a 
green flag and a green cross. At Nismes in 
1816-18 the Bourbon party wore their cock- 
ades embroidered with green (Wilks, ‘ Per- 


secutions of Protestants in France,’ 1825, | 


vol. ii. p. 557). The new regiment of Irish 
Guards is to wear a green band round the 
collar. M. M. 


SerRsEANT Hawkins (9 §. vi. 188),— 
The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (vol. xxv. p. 230) 
seems to be in error in stating that Ser- 
jeant Hawkins died in 1746. The will of 
“William Hawkins, Esq., Serjeant-at-law,” 
dated 18 September, 1749, was proved 
1 March, 1749/50 (P.C.C. 78, Greenly). The 
testator, who desires to be hasied in the 
same manner as his “last wife,” mentions his 
two sons, William (Rev. William Hawkins, 
sole executor, who proved the will) and 
Philip; his “son a daughter Ram,” and 
their children, Stephen, Abel, Elizabeth, 
Sarah, and Mary ; the testator’s “ sister New- 
comb,” and “ brother Leaver and his daughter 
Anne Taunton”; the testator’s nephew 


Eason, nephew Edward Hawkins, “son of 
my late brother Edward Hawkins,” and “ the 
children of my late brother John Hawkins,” 
of whom only one is named, viz., Elizabeth 


Hawkins, the testator’s servant. He be- 
queaths to his son William his leaseholds in 
London and in the manor of Islip, Oxford- 
shire. The exact relation between the ser- 
jeant and most of the persons mentioned in 
the will is stated in Burke's ‘Commoners,’ 
vol. ii. p. 215. H. C. 


‘Tue Lost Pretap’ vi. 49).—Perhaps 
Mr. Boucurer is thinking of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth stanzas of ‘ Beppo,’ which con- 
clude thus :— 

Whose course and home we knew not, nor shall 


Like the lost Pleiad, seen no more below. 
Byron in a note —— his last line by a 
quotation from Ovid :— 
Que septem dici, sex tamen esse solent. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Both Adams’s ‘ Dictionary of English Lite- 
rature’ and Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable’ state that_a poem with this title 
by Letitia Elizabeth Landon was published 
in 1829. In my edition of L. E. L.’s ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Poems’ (1835) I can only find *The 
Lost Star, in which there is no reference 
whatever to the Pleiades. Its first line is 

A light is gone from yonder sky, 
and there are five double stanzas in common 
metre C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


INSTALLATION OF A Mipwire (9* S. v. 475; 
vi. 9, 177).—The following extract is copied 
from the bishop’s abstracts, and printed in 
the Bampton registers, churchwardens’ pre- 
sentments, 1691 :— 

“We do present Elizabeth Harrison for acting as 
a midwife without licence, to the prejudice of 
several persons.” MN 


Town Gates outstipE Lonpon v. 
228, 362; vi. 97, 173).—It will interest Mr. 
ArTuur MayYALt to learn that John Gate, 
Abram Gate, and Hannah Gate are still in 
existence off Bower Street, near to the Brad- 
ford Town Hall, and that Mary Gate is 
situate some few yards distant on the oppo- 
site side of Manchester Road, off Prince 
Street. Martha Gate, Eliza Gate, and Louisa 
Gate are non-existing. 

Cuas. F. Forsaaw, LL.D. 

Bradford. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Aaron (9 §S. vi. 128, 219).— 
Information regarding this native minister 
may be found in Fenger’s ‘History of the 
Tranquebar Mission,’ pp. 162-72, 1863. He 
was attracted to Christianity by a catechist 
at Cuddalore, who taught the charity school 
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for native children in that place, which was 
established by the resident merchants of the 
Hon. East India Company in 1717. Later on 
he went to Tranquebar, the headquarters of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Mission estab- 
lished by Christian IV. of Denmark, and was 
baptized there. Some of these missionaries 
were employed by the 8.P.C.K. to carry on 
mission work in Madras, Tanjore, Trichin- 
opoly, Cuddalore, and other places, from 
1728 to 1826. Many of their names were and 
are well known in England, such as Schwartz, 
Kohlhoff, Fabricius, Gerecke ; and their work 
was well known, too, by supporters of the 
§.P.C.K. Perhaps this connexion with the 
society will account for the interest taken 
in the mission by Selina, Countess of 
Huntingdon, and for her acceptance of the 
gift of a drawing of the first Lutheran native 
minister from the Lutheran clergyman men- 
tioned. Mr.Seigenhagen was not a missionary 
himself. Frank Penny, LL.M., 
Garrison Chaplain. 
Fort St. George. 


“MARGIOWLET” (9 §S. vi. 209).—I do not 
know of its application to a moth; but Cot- 
rave has “ Chat huant, an owle, or Madge- 
owlet,” sv. ‘Chat.’ The name has been 
transferred from the owl. Cf. magot-pie, 
magpie, and the Scotch maggy monzfeet, a 
centipede, all with reference to Margaret. 
And there is an owl-moth (‘Century Dict.’). 
Water W. SKEAT. 


quently rector of Northenden, Cheshire, and 
vicar of Messing, Essex. I remember Anna 
Maria well as a domestic servant in a family 
known to me in Chester. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 
Lancaster. 


Virtues AND Vices (9S. v. 289, 443; vi. 
136, 217).—There are examples in the match- 
less cathedral at Chartres. There 
“les Vertus et les Vices n’étaient pas annoncés 
var des animaux plus ou moins chimériques, mais 

ien Ps de figures humaines. En explorant avec 
soin il dénicha, sur des piliers de la baie du milieu, 
des péchés incarnés en de minuscules groupes: la 
luxure notée par une femme qui caresse un jeune 
homme ; l'ivrognerie par un manant qui s’appréte a 
souffieter un évéque; la discorde par un mari qui 
se querelle avec sa femme, tandis que gisent auprés 
d’eux une quenouille brisée et une bouteille vide...... 
En fait de bétes divines, il distinguait dans la série 
des Vertus des femmes qu’accotaient des animaux 
symboliques: la Docilité aoneuptant par un beeuf ; 
la Chasteté par un phénix ; la Charité par un brebis ; 
la Douceur par un agnel ; la Force par un lion; la 
Tempérance par un chameau. Pourquoi le phénix 
signifie-t-il, ici, la Chasteté, car il n est générale- 
ment pas chargé de cet emploi par les Volucraires 
du Moyen Age?” — Huysmans’s ‘La Cathédrale,’ 
pp. 449, 450. 

I should answer the question by saying 
that as the pheenix was fabled to be ever sole 
it was not an inapt emblem of chastity. It 
was in comparatively modern times that the 
poet told how the 

Phoenix and the turtle fled 
In a mutual flame. 


But even then theirs was “ married chastity.” 


In West Cornwall a large night moth is 
commonly known as maggyowler and madgy- | 
owler, and is no doubt the same word as 
madge-howlet given by Cotgrave. This 
solemn-looking insect is not unlike a tiny | 
owl. YGREC. 


TREBLE CHRISTIAN NAMEs (9 S. vi. 49, 
219).—Though not so early as the instance 
given by Mr. G. D. Lump, the following 
inscription on a tomb (rapidly falling into 
decay) in the yard on the south side of Totnes 
Church, Devon, is worth recording : “Sacred 
tothe memory of George Frederick Jans Jones 
Brian, B.A., formerly of Worcester College, 
Oxford, and late of this Parish, obiit 
ll January, 1850, zetat. 30.” 

Even more curious is the following entry 
in the register book of Chester Cathedral : 
“Anna Maria Matilda Sophia Georgina Cin- 
derella, daughter of Henry Cotgreve, Boot- 
maker, and Mary Ann his wife. from the 
Abbey Buildings, baptized 24 Feb., 1870.” 
This girl was baptized by the Rev. Edward 
Leathes Young Deacle, then the popular 
precentor of Chester Cathedral, and subse- | 


Virtues and vices are figured also among 
the sculptures that enrich the south porch at 


| Chartres (p. 465). They are often represented, 


says the author of ‘Animal Symbolism in 
Ecclesiastical Architecture,’ 

“by women contending for victory, and bearing 
shields on which are inscribed their names or em- 
blems, as, for example, the twelve virtues and twelve 
vices in the cathedral at Amiens ; sometimes they 
are riding on animals, as in the miniatures of a 
manuscript in the Musée de Cluny dating from the 
century.”—P. 153. 

The treatment is interesting ; but it is that 
of the painter, and not of the sculptor, so I 
will not continue the quotation. 

‘The Devil and the Vices’ are the subject 


‘of a wholly inadequate chapter in Mr. 


Wildridge’s *The Grotesque in Church Art,’ 
pp. 80-98. It has many illustrations. 
St. 


SrxTEENTH-CeNTURY TERMS (9 S. vi. 
188).—I have heard the term “ outshelled ” or 
“ out-shelled ” applied by a Devonshire farmer 
to a beam with a curved face from which the 
bark had been scaled, leaving all the natural 
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irregularities of the wood. This one explain 
the word “ shellys” or “shells” in the build- 
ing account. I hazard the guess that “boylyng 
the sensor” may mean relacquering the 
(brass ?) censer. Leca-WEEKEs. 


1. Shellys=lime shells for building. 
6. Balling three bell clappers—fastening 
leather covers on bell clappers for tolling. 
. G. ames, M.B. 
Haddington. 


Toxsacco Tones (9 vi. 210).—In the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries a pair o 
tongs, a supply of juniper wood, and a wooden 
block for a the tobacco upon, were 
part of asmoker’s outfit. The tongs, of course, 
enabled the lover of the “Right Trinidado” 
to light his “ Woodcock’s Head”* at the 
“ordinary” fire or at the apothecary’s 
brazier. During the reign of James I. 
the tobacco trade was carried on by the 
apothecaries. 

Decker, in his ‘Gull’s Horn-Book’ (1609), 
says the gallants of his time lighted their 
pipes with live coals, and that the tongs in 
use were made of gold or silver. I cannot 
conclude this note without referring to 
Jonson’s ‘Alchemist.’ In this play Bey 
speaking of Drugger, says :— 

He has his maple block, his silver tongs, 
Winchester pipes and tire of juniper. 
ALBERT GouGH. 
Holywood, co. Down. 


Tongs for lifting a glowing coal to light 


the tobacco in a pipe. 
J. Wa tace-J ames, M.B. 
Haddington. 


Tobacco tongs served to hold the coal 
which was used for lighting a pipe. Fashion- 
able ones were of silver. Percy Simpson. 


Epwarp Irvrne’s RestpeNces Lonpon 
(9 S. vi. 125).—In reply to Mr. Hess's 
request for information about the private 
life of Irving, I am able to supply a few 
particulars. 

He was an intimate friend of my father, 
the late Isaac Taylor, of Stanford Rivers, 
Essex, and of his sisters Ann and Jane, of 
Ongar, to the latter of whom he offered his 
hand in marriage. An oil painting of her 
has recently been placed in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

My father often spoke of Irving’s magnifi- 
cent physique, and I have here a life-size 
profile of him, taken by my father, on which 
are written the words “Edward Irving. Taken 


in the summer of 1827 at Stanford Rivers 
(with great care). Isaac Taylor.” I shall be 
pleased to show the sketch to any of your 
readers who may live in this locality. This 
sketch was lent to Mrs. Oliphant, and 
appeared on a reduced scale as a frontispiece 
to her life of Irving; but, with her usual 
inaccuracy, she spelt the inscription wrongly, 
and the engraving is not so good as the 
original. 

Irving’s profile shows a head full of fine 
sculpturesque lines; but unfortunately he 


f | had a squint, and an amusing story was told 


by my aunts of a misapprehension which, 
owing to his defect of vision, arose in a walk 
down the High Street of Ongar, about the 
“Cock Inn” and a bird bearing that name 
which happened to be opposite. 
Irving was a great athlete, and as a boy I 
remember a particularly high-barred gate in 
Navestock Park being pointed out to me as 
one which he was in the habit of vaulting 
over during his walks with my father. 
Irving’s eccentricities in the latter part of 
his career, when he was spoilt by too much 
flattery, are well known. He had a magnifi- 
cent head of hair, which he was very proud 
of, and finally walked in the streets of 
London without his hat, for the purposes of 
display. On one occasion my father was 
his companion, when they were followed by 
a great crowd of people. This in no way 
disconcerted the great preacher. He merely 
remarked to my father, “It is a strange 
thing to feel oneself the object of popular 
admiration.” Henry Taytor. 
Braeside, Tunbridge Wells. 


REFERENCES Wanted (9 §. vi. 67).— 
“Aprés nous le déluge.” According to 
Madame Campan, Louis XV. often - 
dicted the Revolution, but always added : 
“Mais les choses comme elles sont dureront 
autant que moi.” M. N. G. 


1.0.U. (9% §S. v. 475; vi. 74).— What 
authority has Mr. Appy for saying that 
these letters stand for“ I owe unto”? I was 
under the impression they stood for “I owe 
you.” R. B—r. 

ORIENTATION IN INTERMENTS (9% §. vi. 
167).—I am inclined to think an error must 
be involved if it has been stated that at the 
burial of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, also 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the coffin was so 
placed that the face of the deceased looked 
westward. 

There can be no question that the general 
custom and practice in England is for the 


* The pipe was so called, 


dead to be buried looking towards the east, 
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and your correspondent states that the same 
practice prevails in Germany. It is clearly 
in accordance with the use of the Church of 
England* to have the dead buried in this 
way, orientation being the local custom in 
England, both with regard to the position 
of our churches and the burial of our dead. 
At the time the Prayer Book was drawn up 
orientation was universal with regard to the 
burial of the dead; it had not then been 
interfered with by the irregularities naturally 
introduced by the use of unconsecrated 
ground for interments. The churches have 
also, by an almost invariable rule, been built 
to stand east and west. There were indeed 
a few—a very few—exceptions in the Middle 
Ages. The church of the Cistercian abbey 
of Rievaulx was an exception, owing to the 
nature of the ground on which it was built ; 
and there are a few other instances occurring 
here and there of a similar deviation for 
particular reasons from the usual custom. 

Here I will remark that, whereas the 
churches in England have, as I said, always 
and by continuous use in the Church of 
England—from early times, through the 
Middle Ages, down to the present day —been 
jlaced east and west, the custom of the 
foman Catholic Church is not the same, the 
churches belonging to the Roman Mission in 
this country being often made to stand north 
and south. This seems to show that the 
Roman communion is a foreign one in this 
country. We have lately been engaged in 
this place in promoting a memorial on the 
orientation of churches, four new churches 
having been erected in Ealing and _ its 
immediate neighbourhood within the last 
few years not standing east and west. 

A layman to whom I sent a copy of the 
memorial, asking for his signature, made 
the appropriate remark, when expressing his 
readiness to sign, that the dead are buried 
with the face towards the east. 

The traditional rites and usages with 
regard to the burial of the dead ought surely 
to be carefully and scrupulously preserved. 
Early man was often buried on the tops of 
hills with usages which indicated his belief 
in a future state. There are many members 
of the Church of England who entertain the 
belief that the recitation of the ancient 
prayers as the mourners stand for the last 
time in the presence of their dead (buried 
with the use of the traditional rites) has an 
unknown efficacy on behalf of the deceased 


* See the title of the Prayer Book, “and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to 


person, and considering “the vastness and 
darkness of the unseen world,”* it is natural 
that such a belief should be held. Nor need 
we envy those who are interred without 
the use of the ancient dirge, undoubtedly 
forming, or at least suggesting, a prayer for 
the brother or sister departed. The “homo 
natus de muliere” has come to us out of the 
Salisbury Use, and we conclude has been 
handed down from a remote age. 
S. Arnorr. 
Ealing. 


Dr. Hatt (9 S. vi. 67, 217).—I am much 
obliged for Mr. Foss’s lucid reply. If I had 
found a “ Mr. Marshall” in the early part of 
the ‘Memoirs’ of the doctor, [ should have 
understood the name. I looked expressly for 
it without success. It may be there, never- 
theless, for I was reading the ‘* Memoirs’ 
with special reference to the great original 
discovery Marshall Hall made in his method 
for reviving the apparently drowned. Irre- 
spective of his other discoveries, he ought to 
have been made a baronet—-perhaps would 
have if he had lived long enough—for this 
alone. However, his name is known through- 


the Use of the Church of England,” &c, 


out the world for the resuscitation method, 
in which I trust his grandsons are adepts, 
for it is one of the most humane discoveries 
ever made. Fortunately, through the drill of 
the Life-Saving Society, it is now easily 
learnt. 

I should like to mention that the ‘ Memoirs’ 
of Marshall Hall by his widow, published in 
1861, is a volume of some 500 pages, to the 
best of my recollection (I see I quote p. 449 
in my MS.), without an index, so I may have 
missed the name, as I read—as already said— 
with a particular object, and cannot read 
through all in the books and encyclopedias [ 
consult. 

It is a curious thing that the son of so 
distinguished a man as Dr. Hall should die 
without even his own Inn knowing of it ; for 
his name appears in this year’s ‘ Law List’ as 
if he were still alive, thus revealing another 
instance of the incorrectness of the * Law 
List’ that I commented on in 9" S. v. 165, 

Mr. Foss would much oblige if he could let 
me have the exact date of death of Mr. Hall 
the barrister. I observe in the ‘Law List’ 
that the present Q.C. to whom Mr. Foss 
refers puts a hyphen, and is in the ‘List’ 
under “ Marshall-Hall.” THomas. 

Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


A “Parapise” (9% S. vi. 207).—The para- 
graph in the Daily News from which Mr. 


* Dr, Arnold, 
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Hooper quotes the word “ paradise” is based 
upon an article in the Quarterly Review, 
No. 383, for July, on ‘New Creatures for Old 
Countries.’ In that article the word “ para- 
dise” is frequently used in the same sense as 
in the Daily News paragraph cited by your 
correspondent. But the use of the word in 
this sense is not, I think, novel. According to 
Todd’s ‘Johnson’ (s.v.), “ Tlapadewos significat, 
1, hortum apud Xenophontem, vel vivarium, 
et viridarium”; according to Liddell and 
Scott, tapadecos means a park or pleasure 
ground. J. A. J. Houspen. 
Canonbury. 


Ace or Entry at Inns or Court (9% §. 
vi. 107, 195).—I thank W. I. R. V. for his 
answer tomy query. In pity to my ignorance, 
will he tell me for what purpose, except the 
study of law, could young lads be entered 
at an Inn of Court? FRANCESCA. 

[A certain social status is supposed to be con- 
ferred. Many persons are called to the Bar with a 
view to qualify themselves for the duties of Justices 
of the Peace they may be called upon to discharge. ] 


MELLARD (9* S. vi. 210).—The Rev. 
William Mellard was of Magdalen Hall, 


Oxford, B.A. 1820, M.A. 1823. He was 
ordained deacon in 1821 and priest in 1822, 
both by the Bishop of Lincoln. He was 


inducted to the vicariate of Caddington, near 

Luton, Bedfordshire, in the diocese of Ely, in 

1829, and occupied the benefice more than 

thirty years. In 1870 there was a Mr. Samuel 

Mellard, a cabinet maker, living at Hulme, 

Manchester. Cuas. F. LL.D. 
Bradford. 


“ MacerFuL” (9 vi. 209).—I suppose it 
means “spiteful,” full of mal gré, or spite. 
See magre in my glossary to Barbour, where 
it occurs as a substantive. 

Watrer W. 


This is probably a corruption of the quite 
common word “ majorful”—pronounced in 
Fifeshire “ mawjorfu'”—which means over- 
bearing, domineering, or unscrupulously self- 
assertive. Cp. the expression in ‘ Waverley,’ 
chap. lxiv., “ majoring and looking about sae 
like his honour.” It is not an uncommon thing 
to find a resolute and self-appointed leader 
described as “a mawjorfu’ ee ”; and no 
one probably would have any difficulty 
about the meaning of such an epithet, or in 
understanding the military rank of an ofticial 
called “a mawjor.” But “magerful” looks 
sufficiently problematic to be suggestive of a 
fresh invention. If it is only a fantastic 


is to be hoped that lexicographers will not 
think of giving serious recognition to all the 
so-called modern Scotch words that attract 
their notice. The result of such action would 
be a sadly muddled vocabulary. 

THomas Bayne. 


Twyrorp Yew TREE (9 S. vi. 29, 154, 218). 
—Mr. Goman asks whether the yew is not 
an appropriate emblem of eternity. It has 
always been a symbol of immortality —at 
least, since such ideas were first entertained 
by man. Referring to the age of yew trees, 
I should like to ask whether the date of those 
round the churchyard of Caerhun has been 
estimated by any competent authority. They 
are evidently of an immense age, far sur- 
passing that of any others with 

~ 


acquainted. ‘ 


Your contributor is in error in stating that 
the English archers were armed with the 
crossbow at Agincourt. It was the longbow, 
not the crossbow, that contributed so much 
to the victories of Crecy, Poictiers, and Agin- 
court. The crossbow eon not seem to have 
been used by the English in warfare. 

ALBERT GouGu, 

Holywood, co. Down. 


BRICK DATED 1393 (9% S. iv. 46, 93, 156, 214, 
275, 353).—In remarking on the brick dated 
1393 discovered by Mr. Rider Haggard I 
made allusion to a tablet at West Wyke, 
South Tawton, Devon, carved, as I then 
believed, with the date 1383; but a second 
visit to the spot has imposed on me the 
mortifying duty of recantation, for I find 
that what I took to be a straight top or head 
of a figure 3, and sketched accordingly, was 
only simulated by an effect of light and 
shade on the lichen, and that, in fact, the 
figure corresponds to a modern 5, except that 
it has no top (or horizontal return) at al 
and is poe: he Me shorter than the 1 an 
the 8. The same numeral occurs twice in 
the date, which must therefore read 1585. 

Erne. Leca-WEEKES. 


Berners Famity (9 §. vi. 231).—A. H. 
will find full information regarding the manor 
of Iseldon-Berners in that most valuable 
work ‘Yseldon: a Perambulation of Isling- 
ton,’ by Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, 1858. At 

. 98 there is a — ree of the Berners 
corrected from Du dale and Chauncy. 
Briefly. it may be stated that the manor was 


originally known as Iseldon, and that the 
site was derived as a gift or infeudation from 
the Bishop of London, in right of his cathe- 


divergence in orthography, an appeal should 
be made to its author to have it rectified, It 


dral church of St. Paul, with the concurrence 
(it may be assumed) of the dean and chapter, 
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to the first or second Ralph de Berners, or 
to Hugh de Berners, who is mentioned in 
Domesday as holding land in Stepney. 
Ralph de Berners, who married Maud, 
daughter of Walter Barrow, of Fitzwalter. 
was the grandson of the second Ralph, and 
the manor belonged to his family long before 
this marriage. W. F. Pripeavux. 


TRUFFLE-HUNTING Pics (9% §S. vi. 129, 196). 
—The Rev. W. B. Daniel in his ‘Rural 
Sports’ refers to the finding of truffles by 
pigs as follows :-— 

“In Italy the usual method employed for the 
finding of Trufles, or subterraneous Mushrooms, 
called by the Italians JVartufali, and in Latin 
Tuberra Terr, is by tying a Cord to the hind leg 
of a Pig, and driving him, observing where he 
begins to root, which instantly discovers the 
Trufle.”—ILL. 345. 

A. G. 


LonewortH v. YELVERTON (9 §. vi. 148). 
—The trial of Thelwall v. Yelverton took 

lace in the Court of Common Pleas, Ireland 

fore the Right Hon. J. H. Monahan, Lord 
Chief Justice, and a special jury, on 21 Feb- 
ruary, 1861. It was an action to recover a 
sum of 259/. 17s. 3d. for board and lodging 
and necessaries supplied to the defendant's 
wife and her servant. The defendant pleaded 
that the goods and necessaries were not sup- 
plied to his wife, and this was the only issue 
raised by the pleading. The trial occupied 
the court for ten days, when the jury found 
that there had been a marriage both by the 
laws of Scotland and Ireland. 

In the Scotch Supreme Court Major Yel- 
verton, afterwards Viscount Avonmore, pre- 
vailed, and the Supreme Court cancelled the 
marriage in July, 1862; but he was unsuc- 
cessful in the Irish courts. The Scotch de- 
cision was affirmed by the House of Lords 
both on 28 July, 1864, and on 30 July, 1867. 
Major Yelverton married the widow of Prof. 
Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 

Miss Longworth’s case attracted a good 
deal of attention, and she was the object 
of much sympathy. She was afterwards 
successful as a public reader and elocutionist, 
and travelled both at home and abroad. She 
died at Pietermaritzburg from dropsy in 
September, 1881. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 


The trial took place in 1861. The follow- 
ing book concerning it is in the Wigan Free 
Library: “The Yelverton Marriage Case, 
Thelwall v. Yelverton, comprising an Au- 
thentic and Unabridged Account of the 
Most Extraordinary Trial of Modern Times, 
&c. Illustrated with portraits, views of 


localities, leading events, and important 

situations.” 8vo. Lond., n.d.(?1863). With 

an original letter inserted signed Theresa 

Avonmore. An account of the lady will be 

found in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 

graphy.’ Henry T. Fotkarp. 
(Other replies are acknowledged. ]} 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Julien 2 Apostat. Par Paul Allard. TomelI. (Paris, 
coffre. ) 

M. ALLARD, to whom are due many noteworth 

studies on the long strife between paganism an 

Christianity, supplies the first volume of a “‘com- 
plete and impartial” biography of what he calls 
that enigmatical personage oa ian the Apostate, 
the first that has as yet appeared in France. Com- 
plete the work bids tair to be, and it is as impartial 
as is to be expected from one who naturally contem- 
plates the struggle from a Christian standpoint. It 
is, at least, a work of profound scholarship and a 
worthy pendant to the various histories of per- 


secutions one the first three centuries of the 


Christian era of the same author. The portion 
which now appears ends with the assumption by 
Julian, at the bidding of his troops, of the reins of 
empire, A.D. 360. More than half of the volume is 
occupied with the account of the relative aspects 
of Christianity and paganism, which to not a few 
readers will constitute the most interesting feature. 
A history of the wars in Gallia and elsewhere 
which prepared the way for Julian’s accession to 
power has less general interest than the opening 
chapters descriptive of the Greco-Roman paganism 
of the fourth century. During the early years of 
its contact with Christianity official paganism pre- 
served its form, but, so far as regards the cultivated 
classes, had lost its influence. In Rome and in the 
provincial centres the gods were worshipped with 
the same rites. The gods themselves ag ees 
been Hellenized. As M. Allard says, the Latin 
Jupiter had taken the traits and personality of the 
Greek Zeus, the Minerva of ancient Italy was iden- 
tified with Pallas, Juno with Hera, Mars with Ares 
Venus with Aphrodite, and the Sabine Diana h 

become the Greek Artemis. The worship of some 
had disappeared, the temple of the goddess Dia had 
fallen in the third century into ruins, and there 
was at least one god whose name had been forgotten 
by the contemporaries of Ovid. Strange gods had 
meanwhile become the objects of worship. The 
cult of the Persian Mithras had been introduced 
into Rome and spread over the empire, as had that 
of the Phrygian Cybele. Oriental deities were 
everywhere adored. In the spread of these faiths 
it is easy to trace the desire foran ideal higher than 
was supplied by official paganism. In depicting 
the growth of pagan aspirations beside this, the 
birth of which = nw in India, M. Allard is 
at his best. This part of the work prepares the 
way for the apostasy of Julian, which, so far as he 
has gone, is not formally announced. Its approach 
may, indeed, be traced in the writings of ,~ 
and notably in his visits to the Troad and the 
reverence he there paid to the pagan shrines. With 
the conversion of Constantine came a pane of 
tolerance for the two creeds which, in the nature 
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of things, could not long endure. It was impossible 
for Constantine to prohibit a creed of which until 
recently he had been a head. After dealing with 
the humane legislation of Constantine, M. Allard 
shows how, in the last years of that emperor, the 
liberty of pagan worship was in the way of being 
abridged. Three years after his death, under his 
successors, sacrifices were prohibited. Following 
this part of the work come chapters on the 
state of paganism in various parts of the empire 
—Italy, Spain, Africa, Gaul, England, Asia— 


with others showing the manner in which, 
in the great cities of East and West, the 
most energetic portion of the population rallied 
to the new creed. We have next a valuable 
study of society in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, exhibiting the social and political position of | 
the Christian clergy, the first monastic establish- 
ments, the Christian and pagan aristocracy, the 
decay of the middle class, the growth of the working | 
class, and the situation of the slaves. Many of | 
these subjects have not before been adequately | 
treated ; that of the conversion to Christianity of | 
many of the oldest Roman families is of y Bond 
interest. Not less valuable is the account of the 
spread of the new doctrine among the working 
cleune. A few pages are devoted to the explana- | 
tion and the hold on the public of theatrical exhi- 
bitions. We are half way through the volume | 
before we begin the life and early education of | 
Julian, and almost two-thirds before we arrive at | 
the beginning of the reign. The remainder of the | 
volume is occupied with Julian’s campaigns, and | 
we are near the close before we hear of the usurpa- 
tion. To some extent the whole of the present 
volume may be regarded as preparatory. So far as 
it has progressed it is a noble work, and the world 
will wait with impatience for its completion. 


Biblical Chronology. By J. H. Selwyn. (Bagster 
& Sons.) 

WHENEVER gallant officers who have retired from 
Her Majesty's service devote themselves to the 
study of divinity, we confess that, taught by our 
past experience, we take up their lucubrations with | 
a certain amount of fear and misgiving. We have 
so often found them to betray the hand of the 
“crank.” Admiral Selwyn’s little volume, we 
regret to say, only confirms us in our reprehensible 
prejudice. Dates being, of course, a highly con- 
troversial subject, he treats chronology from the 
standpoint of a sound, uncompromising Protestant, 
and indulges in many side raps at the idolatries of 
so-called Christians, especially Roman Catholics. 
He has but a poor cpinion of Egyptologists, and 
foresees in the immediate future ‘a terrible crash 
of reputations.” He can give play, however, to 
some pretty imaginings of his own about the 
mummy of Thothmes It would be impossible 
for us to follow the bellicose admiral through all 
the facts and figures on which he builds his con- 
clusions; but he sums them up for us himself in 
the following nutshell formula :— 

To three, nine, five, and eight 

Add the current A.D. date, 

The sum of these does clearly state 

The years since God did man create. 
Then he tells us that if to 3958 we add 1899 we shall 
obtain for the years since creation 5859 (sic). It is 
perhaps characteristic, certainly a nemesis, that 
the last figure given in his book should be an error. 


Stones Rolled Away, by Henry Drummond, F.R.S, 
Bagster & Sons), is a somewhat fantastic title for 
a series of occasional addresses to young men and 
lads delivered by the late Prof. Drummond during 
a tour in America. Their evangelistic earnestness 
and plain conversational tone, which must have 
rendered them highly effective when spoken, are no 
doubt lost to a great extent in the printed page. 
‘The Three Elements of a Complete Life, which is 
the last of the seven addresses, pleases us most. 
It is a thoughtful and suggestive essay, which every 
young fellow would be the better for reading. In 
nis laudable desire to become all things to all men 
the speaker sometimes assumes the American dic- 
tion of the students he has to deal with, with the 
result that they are adjured once and again “ to 
live in the top flat” (pp. 63, 131), which seems to be 
the newest equivalent for St. Paul’s “* walk in the 
— The introduction further assures us that 
through these stimulating addresses “ many a life 
was led into the top flat.” When the savage is said 
to be, “ above all, characteristic of seltishness ” (p. 58), 
is this also American for “characterized by,” or 
merely a misprint, like “* vis a fronto” (p. 111)? 


We have received the Antiqguary for August and 
September, but the numbers contain little that is 
worthy of note. The most interesting contribution 
in them is a reprint of the Ordinances of the Gild 
of Barber-Surgeons of Norwich. This is full of 
varied information, and should be read by all who 
take interest in sixteenth and seventeenth century 
documents of the kind. 


Rotices to Corresyondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 
notices 
On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications corre- 


| spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
| each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 


slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
i in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

J. M. Stone (“* Reference Sought ”).—-An account 
of Booty’s ghost will be found in Ne & Q., 58. 
ii. OS; GS. v. 105, 158. 

_W. P.—The hymn beginning “The spacious 
firmament on high,” which appears in the Spectator, 
is by Addison, not Marvell. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN 4 UM for September 29 Articles on 
STATE PAPERS of ELIZABETHAN IRELAND. 
LETTERS of T. BE. BROWN. 
SPORT in BURMA and ASSAM. 
OTTOMAN POETRY. 
A NEW HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. aici 
ofa 
of Austerity; The Princess of Copper ; A Furnace of Earth ; Self- 
made Countess ; The Minder. 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 
SHORT STORIES. 
BOOKS on the WAR. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
PUBLISHING SEASON ; 
TION at BRISTOL. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE : »—The of Bird Table ; Notes; 
Notes Next 


Week ; Goss: 
NE ARTS: — British Museum Catalogue ot ove: Coins; Miss 
Margaret Stokes; Watteau’s Letters ; ‘Portraiture in Kecumbent 


Effigies '; Gossip. 
MUS1C—Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM for September 15 contains Articies on 


A CRICKETING FAMILY. 

The AMHERST PAPYRI. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY of EARLY MILITARY BOOKS. 
MATERIALS for MEDIZVAL HISTORY. 

A HISTORY of SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 

A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 


NEW NOVELS :—Monica Grey ; Sons of the Morning ; A Prick of Con- 
science ; The Conquest of a iseden ; ; Many Days After ; The Bride of 
gasty. 


FINLAND 

TRANSLATIONS. 

RECENT VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

AN EMIGRANT; COL. JOHN ROY STEWART ; The COMING PUB- 
LISHING SEASON; DYZEMAN’S DAY; The BREVIATES of 
DOMESDAY ; MISPRINT in NORTH'S ‘ PLUTARCH.’ 


Altso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Anthropological Notes; Astronomical Notes ; 
Gossip. 


fom Rome ; 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—Rembrandt ; ‘ Portraiture in Recumbent Effigies '; Notes 
ip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for September 22 contains Articles on 
A NEW LIFE of RICHARDSON. 
RECURDS of NOTTINGHAM. 
MR. BARRIE and HIS BOOKS. 
FORT ST. GEORGE, MADRAS. 
NEW NOVELS :—The Fourth Generation; The Flower of the Flock ; 
Daunay's Tower; The New Order ; The Dishonour of Frank Scott ; 


‘The Vicar’s Atonement ; The Devil's Half. Acre ; The Dean's Apron ; 
The Love that Lasts. 


LAW-BOOKS 

EGYPT and ASSYRIA. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

DR. HENRY SIDGWICK; The ASSISTANT MASTERS’ ASSOCIA 
TION at MANCHESTER ; The DATE of the COUNCIL at HERT- 
FORD SENHOR D’ ECA DE QUEIROZ; The COMING PUBLISH- 
ING SEASON. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—A Neolithic Cemetery in Cornwall; The Hereford Cathedral 
Map of the World ; Anthropological Notes; Gossip 


ARTS :—Library Table; ‘Portraiture in Effigies '; 
ossip. 


MUSIC—The Hereford Festival; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Greek Drama ; Gossip. 


A1so— 


The ATHEN ALUM for September 8 contains Articles on 

FULHAM and HAMPSTEAD 

The ENGLISH DIALECT DICTIONARY. 

LURD HERBERT of CHERBURY as PHILOSOPHER. 

THEOLOGY of RITSCHL. 

The QUAKERS in PENNSYLVANIA, 

EGYP?riAN KELIGION and MANNERS 

NEW NOVELS :—The Courtesy Dame; Path and Goal; Senator North ; 
Winefred; The World's Slow stain ; rhe Autobiograpny of Allen 
Lorne; The Shadow of Quong Lung; A Spider's Web; On Parole. 

OLD FRENCH LITERATURE. 

E -CLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

SHORT S81 0RIES. 

MILITARY BOOKS. 

CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

LITTLE CHARMER OVER THERE; SIR JOHN ADYE; The 
COMING PUBLISHING SEASON; BOOKS and JOURNALS at 
PARIS ; BARONET and BANNERBT. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE Address to British A Table ; 
Chemical Notes ; 
Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Arbor Virw; Library Table; Altar Frontal at West- 
minster Abvey ; Theirry Bouts, the Painter of Louvain ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZLUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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